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Tue demands of the Korean conflict and the concurrent over-all 
expansion to 143 groups have made it necessary for the Air Force 
to procure thousands of additional officers during the past few 
years. This emergency expansion of officer procurement with its 
inevitable bottlenecks and shortcomings has to a certain extent 
obscured a long-range problem of much greater importance. 
That is, what plan will best provide the Air Force with a sound 
program of officer procurement to meet both the considerable 
needs of the Regular Air Force and the very significant needs of 
the Air Force Reserve Forces in the future? For not only must 
the Regular Air Force be replenished annually but a much larger 
reserve force must be revitalized and rejuvenated. This article 
will review the present program and recommend a program for 
the future. 

The first expedient of the present emergency period was to 
call upon the vast pool of reserve officers who were for the most 
part veterans of World War II. The Air Force did the same thing 
with personnel that it was forced to do with air bases, equipment, 
and aircraft. It relied heavily upon World War II resources. And 
just as we found the aircraft to be obsolete and the air bases to be 
run down, too small, and beyond economical repair, we found 
that although the veteran of World War II met most of the re- 
quirements for another tour of active duty. there was no way to 
bridge the intervening years. A large gap existed in the ages of 
the World War II veteran and the new lieutenant. Countless 
thousands of good World War II officers no longer had the youth, 
the up-to-date training, or the desire to fill the gaps created by the 
expansion of the Air Force. This can be seen in the category of 
reserve fighter pilots. Of the tens of thousands of fighter pilots 
on the reserve lists, many thousands volunteered to return to 
duty. But there was a difference between the P-38 and P-47 pilot 
of 1942-44 and the F-86 and F-94 pilot of 1952. As far as flying 
technique was concerned, a pilot current in the P-38 or P-47 was 
qualified for check-out in a jet fighter. The main problem was one 
of mental attitude. The 1942-44 pilot simply did not want to 
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start over again in 1950-52. It was immediately evident that only 
a few of these officers could fill the required positions in spite of 
the high-priority need for them. This was almost as true of other 
officer categories, rated or non-rated. Reserve lists had to be care- 
fully processed to get men who would be most useful to the serv- 
ice. Partly because of these difficulties, the Air Force turned to 
other sources for the procurement of the young men it needed. 
The Officer Candidate School is one very reliable source. It 
has always been an important and worthwhile procurement ac- 
tivity. But the number of men it provides is much too small to 
play a significant part in the over-all procurement plan. Since the 
Air Force has no academy of its own, such as the U.S. Military 
Academy and the U.S. Naval Academy, it has looked forward 
eagerly to its small annual share of graduates from these protes- 
sional schools. Here again the number of officers realized 1s even 
less than the proverbial drop in the bucket. To bolster these 
meager numbers the Air Force made some selected direct commis- 
sions for men highly qualified in certain (predominantly scien- 
tific) fields. Another and a more lucrative source has been the 
flight training programs. The air crew training programs have 
usually provided many new officers. But now one must look back 
to the years 1946 through 1951 to appreciate what has been hap- 


The recent Air Force-wide emphasis on the importance of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers Training Corps program and the sweeping revisions which the program is 
currently undergoing make Col. Prouty’s remarks on officer procurement especially 
timely. As Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tactics, Yale University, 1947-49, 
later in the AFROTC Directorate, Hq Continental Air Command, 1948-50, and then 
as Director, Personnel Planning, Hq Air Defense Command, 1951, Col. Prouty has 
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the ROTC,” by Harold W. Dodds, the distinguished president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, who considers the value and effectiveness of ROTC from the civilian educator’s 
approach. Like Colonel Prouty, Dr. Dodds examines the various sources of officer 
training and finds ROTC necessary and fundamentally sound. He, too, condemns 
certain phases of ROTC curriculum as unbalanced and not on a college level. 
Whereas Col. Prouty would reform the curriculum by having the AFROTC drop 
courses which duplicate regular college courses and instead concentrate on teaching 
more of what the Air Force and air power is all about, Dr. Dodds proposes a closer 
integration of the civilian and military curricula and faculties, with the college 
preparing special courses in such subjects as military history and the economics 
of warfare and furnishing instructors to teach them. Certainly there is no better 


_ time to air these and similar ideas for bettering the quality of Air Force officers. 
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pening. With more than 100,000 flight crew officers on reserve 
rolls, the need for new rated officers following World War II ap- 
peared to be almost non-existent. Training programs were cut 
back to the barest minimum. As a result only a small number of 
new pilots and other crew members were graduated and commis- 
sioned. A program of this nature is extremely complex and must 
keep abreast of the times. Although this program was scheduled 
for build-up immediately following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, as of 1952 it still was not going at full speed. ‘Therefore 
this program too has failed in recent years to provide a significant 
number of new officers. 

There remains one more program for the procurement of new 
officers for the Air Force. This is the Air Force Reserve Officers 
Training Corps (AFROTC). In number of officers produced, this 
program leads all the others combined. It has been the major 
source for the procurement of officers for the post-World War II 
Air Force. Without stirring up the old issue over whether a good 
officer need be a college man or not, it can be safely said that the 
national pool of college men is perhaps the most fertile source 
of officer material available. Today the Air Force ROTC pro- 
gram is active in 209 colleges and universities throughout the 
country and in the fall of 1952 it had a total enrollment of 140,000 
students. Since this program is the primary source of future Air 
Force officers, it warrants much more consideration and study by 
those outside of its own administration than it has been getting. 
The success of this program is very definitely a necessary prere- 
quisite to a strong Arr Force. 


Tue Reserve Officers Training Corps is an old and revered 
Army program, dating back to the middle of the 19th century. 
During the 1920’s the Air Service had its own small ROTC pro- 
sram. This insignificant effort was allowed to atrophy by 1930. 
After World War II, when it appeared that at long last the Air 
Force might become a separate service, it became evident that 
there must be some source for the procurement of large numbers 
of Air Force officers. In 1946 the Air Training Command was re- 
quested to look into the possibilities of an Air Force ROTC 
program. In one big rush colleges were notified that a plan was 
under way, and some 66 colleges were selected to start some sort 
of a program. Three groups of officers who had volunteered to be 
instructors were rushed through a brief course at Perrin Field in 
1946. While these officers were en route to their new assignments, 
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the responsibility for AFROTC was transferred from the Train 
ing Command to the Continental Air Command, because it 
seemed to have to do with reserve matters. And thus began a 
series of events unique in Air Force annals and, it might be added, 
in college experience. 

Since it was starting the AFROTC from scratch, the Air Force 
had a splendid opportunity to set up in the colleges a very superior 
officer procurement program. Fora complex series of reasons, too 
numerous and too involved to go into here, this big step was not 
achieved. Old as it is, ROTC has never been a reserve officers 
training program, because a reserve officer is not eligible to join 
it. It trains college men who are technically not even members of 
the military establishment. Actually, the Air Force was not 
instituting a reserve officers training program. Now this may seem 
like a minor issue; but look at some of the consequences. Because 
of its name, and in spite of the fact that the then Secretary of the 
Air Force, W. Stuart Symington, had stated that the primary pur- 
pose of the AFROTC program was to train college men to become 
officers for both Regular and Reserve components, the AFROTC 
program was assigned to Continental Air Command because it 
was considered to be a “Reserve Forces” activity. Following this 
same line of reasoning, it was assigned to the Special Assistant 
Reserve Forces in Hq USAF instead of to DC/S Personnel as a 
personnel procurement activity. Whether or not it seems im- 
portant that the Air Force retained the ROTC designation, the 
name had significant repercussions in the formative years of that 
program. Only after six years of operation, in 1952, was the 
AFROTC program assigned to DC/S Personnel on the Air Staff, 
and to the Air University Command where it belongs. To com- 
plete this progressive action, it only seems fitting that the name 
of this program should be changed, perhaps to “Air Force College 
Cadet” program to correspond to the well-known “Air Force 
Flying Cadet” program. And more significantly to give meaning 
to its listing in 209 college catalogues. 

Throughout its span of existence the AFROTC program has 
been afflicted with another misadventure. It has been long real- 
ized that the Air Force needs officers with special qualifications 
generally grouped into Air Installations, Comptroller, Mainte- 
nance Engineering, Communications, Armament, Flight Opera- 
tions, and Administration. All of these except Flight Operations 
have been the major sub-courses of the AFROTC program for 
many years now. In setting up these sub-courses, called ‘‘Special- 
ties”, the AFROTC program has been guilty of carrying a tre- 
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mendous load of coal to Newcastle. In connection with these 
sub-courses, AFROTC has been—and to a degree still is—requir- 
ing that all students be enrolled in one of the above fields. Then, 
ostensibly to assure that a student enrolling in the Communica- 
tions course (as an example) would be potentially well qualified, 
the AFROTC directives have further stipulated that he must 
take an academic major in Electrical Engineering (or:an allied 
field). On the face of it this sounds all right, but what happens 
in practice? ‘This student who already is majoring in Electrical 
Engineering has been required to sit through a separate AFROTC 
course in Electricity. It was the rule rather than the exception to 
find an AF officer-instructor lecturing on the theory of AC and 
DC current to AFROTC students who had already had AC and 
DC theory as freshmen electrical engineer majors. And they had 
had their freshman classes under top-notch educators instead of 
from AF officers of varied background and experience. This was 
certainly needless, and it did a lot to discourage prospective 
enrollees. More important, it helped alienate college faculty 
members against an AF program which tended to invade their 
field and hence apparently reflected on their competency. Fortu- 
nately the pressure generated by the draft act and the Korean 
emergency could require students to take the course in spite of 
the curriculum. During the next few years this part of the 
AFROTC program will be belatedly phased out. 

One other feature of this program bears consideration. A 
critical factor within the Air Force’s need for new officers is the 
need for air crew members. It would be expected that the 
AFROTC program, by far the greatest source of new officers, 
should also be a major source of flying personnel. This has not 
been the case. In fact the AFROTC program has failed miserably 
in this respect. From the Office of the Chief of Staff down through 
the lower echelons, many statements have said in effect that the 
youth of today do not seem to have the same enthusiasm for flying 
shown by their older brothers. What is the reason? Does the 
young man of today want to stay away from jets and other modern 
aircraft? It is not that at all. The system of commissioning officers 
today makes it unnecessary for a man to go through flight training 
or obligate himself in any other manner to obtain a commission. 
Using jet aircraft as the excuse is only part of the problem. Per- 
haps a very minor part. Remember there are 140,000 young men 
in the Air Force ROTC (the Army and Navy have large units 
too), most of whom will be commissioned but will not go on to 
become rated. Yet the years 1939, 1940, and 1941 brought over 
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100,000 young men in the aviation cadet program. The 100,000 


aviation cadets in 1939-41 were earning their wings, but, much 
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more important, by earning their wings, they were earning a 


Commission. Now consider the 140,000 young men in the 1952 


-AFROTC program. All they have to do is attend some classes, 
and an abbreviated summer camp and then they are given a 
commission without going to flying school or meeting any other 
long-range requirement. The AFROTC is in one-sided compe- 
tition with the Flight Training program. A prime requirement of 
Flight Training has almost always been to have two years of 
college or its equivalent. Today if the young man is in college 
the chances are he is in one of the three ROTC programs. How 
can Flight Training compete against this? It would seem much 
more logical that the AFROTC program be producing candidates 
for Flight Training, not competing with it. 

Another very important factor in this problem is that the 
AFROTC gives the man his commission first, and then asks him 
to go to flight training or to get into some other specialty. If you 
give a young man a commission first, why should he bother with 
flying school or other long-range commitments? Also consider 
that the college student is still predominantly under the influence 
of his family. To his parents, flight training inevitably means 
hazard, and eventual combat duty. These factors weigh far more 
heavily with them than do the slight advantages which may or may 
not accrue to a rated officer. Parents heartily endorse the 
AFROTC offer of a commission sans flying. Who wouldn't? 


Hay ING considered the sources and some of the 
factors involved in the complex but exceedingly important busti- 
ness of procuring the new officers of tomorrow’s Air Force, what 
program should we follow now and in the future? First of all the 
Air Force sorely needs the steadying and maturing influence of a 
career school. Maximum effort should go into the establishment 
of an Air Force Academy dedicated to the only real specialty in 
the Air Force—the profession of the airman and the science of 
aerial warfare. Such a school could not conceivably produce the 
numbers of officers required by the Air Force, but it would be 
invaluable for the quality of its product and the significance of its 
teachings. Next a reasonable and highly selective direct commis- 
sion system must be put into effect to acquire highly trained 
experts where Air Force experience per se is not a prerequisite. 
In many special fields this system is far superior to any other. In 
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addition the Officer Candidate Schools must continue to turn out 
their officers. “These men with a background of Air Force experi- 
ence are very valuable. But quantitatively the most important 
part of this procurement plan must be the AFROTC. This pro- 
gram should be completely revamped with emphasis on procure- 
ment through selectton—a selection unhampered by non-essential 
restrictions. It seems odd that the emphasis today is on the cur- 
riculum from an academic point of view. Isn’t it enough that all 
AFROTC cadets are college men? The Air Force then should not 
try to educate with academic subjects. In so doing it encroaches 
upon the realm of the college faculty itself. The Air Force ROTC 
should teach what the Air Force is, should teach what air power 
is, and should endeavor to develop the officer qualities of its 
students. The AFROTC administration and its many officers 
stationed on campuses throughout the country should keep upper- 
most in their minds that the most precious attribute of the 
AFROTC program stems from the fact that it enables the Air 
Force to be represented on the faculties and staffs of the major 
colleges of the country. When an Air Force officer has seen a 
group of students progress through four years of college, he knows 
those seniors very well and very intimately. With the aid of his 
records and those of the college, he is in an unequalled position 
to select the type of officer the Air Force needs. This is the heart 
and soul of the AFROTC program: complete knowledge of these 
individuals and the ability to select the desired men upon com- 
pletion of college to achieve quality as well as quantity. 

This observation would be incomplete without due recognition 
of what was intended, but not achieved, in the first six years of 
the AFROTC program. It was hoped that the Air Force ROTC 
would provide ‘specialists’. With selection as the primary cri- 
terion, this can be achieved. For example the Professor of Air 
Science and ‘Tactics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology can 
be instructed to select a certain number of electrical engineers for 
commissions. He will prepare for this quota by encouraging 
electrical engineering majors to continue in the course, and 
should be able to fill his quota easily. This should work as well 
for all other officer requirements as it will for the engineers, 
assuring that enough qualified specialists are procured. 

To give the AFROTC program the one more attribute it needs 
to meet procurement requirements, one step must be added. The 
commission contract must be two-sided. The Air Force offers 
the commission; the student must offer his services. ‘Therefore 
the college graduate will only be eligible for his commission 
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provided he completes the AFROTC program and either (a) 
agrees to go to flying school; (b) possesses a prerequisite specialty 
such as engineering or business; or (C) lacking both of these, he 
agrees to serve on active duty for a certain length of time on 
probation before his commission becomes final. This would auto- 
matically require the student to fulfill the most urgent needs 
of the Air Force’s officer procurement program. Some of the basic 
ROTC legislation would have to be changed before this plan 
could be implemented, but this is long overdue. Our reserve forces 
pool, now made up of World War II veterans, will not be with 
us in sufficient numbers to meet the emergency of tomorrow 


unless it is rejuvenated by progressive procurement. 
1503d Air Transport Wing 
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Since Colonel Prouty’s article was written during the period of transition in 
AFROTC curriculum and before the revisions were known, the Editor asked 
Headquarters, AFROTC to comment on the article and received this reply: 


That Colonel Prouty’s thoughts on the AFROTC program were shared by 
many others is indicated by changes which have either been brought about 
already, or will be, beginning with the 1953-54 academic year. Colonel 
Prouty will be pleased to learn that: 


(1) Through a generalized curriculum, the AFROTC course of study next 
year abandons the specialized options and provides the background education 
essential for all officers, regardless of Air Force specialty. 


(2) Through curriculum and selection procedures the AFROTC has been 
reoriented to provide the bulk of rated officers for the Air Force. The majority 
of all students entering the advanced AFROTC course must be medically and 
aptitudinally qualified for flight training and must sign a certificate stating 
their intent to apply for flight training upon graduation. Students in this 
category who fail to apply for flight training at the proper time may thereby 
forfeit their opportunity for a commission. A much smaller number of 
students with no intent to enter flying training may be accepted into the 
advanced course, with emphasis given to those in technical or scientific 
academic majors. 


(3) The new AFROTC program is not in competition with the flight 
training program: it is preliminary to the flight training program which the 
majority of AFROTC cadets must enter following graduation. It is the desire 
of the Air Force to procure officers first, to be followed by skill training to 
meet the job needs of the Air Force. In general, a college education 1s 
considered essential for officers. Thus the AFROTC program, in producing 
80 per cent of Air Force officers, should provide officers with: (a) Education 
(College Graduate), (b) Military Training (AFROTC), (c) Skill Potential 
(Flying, Engineering, etc.). 

Headquarters, AFROTC 
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